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THE KRAUT-CUTTER OF MONTAFUN. 


By 8S. BarinG-GouLp. 


In two of the Odes of Horace the achievements 
of Tiberius and Drusus are commemorated, when 
they turned away from the plains of Northern 
Italy and the rich valleys of Gaul a danger that 
had been a perpetual menace. This was none 
other than the invasion of the flat land and 
undulating country by the inhabitants of the 
Rhetian Alps. 

The population of the chain from the Inn 
Valley to that of the Rhine is of peculiar origin, 
and was near akin in language to the Basques of 
the Pyrenees. It is probably the remains of a 
primeval race of Tartar blood that overflowed all 
Europe, and was driven to promontories and to 
mountains as their last strongholds before fresh 
waves rolling westward. It disappeared or was 
absorbed everywhere except in a few inaccessible 
regions, and one of these was the chain of the 
Rhetian Alps. Here, enclosed in narrow valleys, 
frozen in for one half of the year, as the popu- 
lation increased, subsistence became impossible. 
The narrow arable strips of soil in the bottoms 
swept by the torrents could not grow for them 
sufficient corn, nor the ledges on the mountain- 
sides sustain sufficient cattle. The Rhitian moun- 
taineers penned in among their precipices were 
driven by desperation to burst forth into the low- 
lands and conquer for themselves fresh lands, or 
perish in the attempt. So certain was it that the 
cultivated fields at the roots of these mountains 
would be periodically fallen upon by the starving 
Rhetians, that Augustus resolved, as the sole 
conceivable remedy for the evil, to exterminate 
the entire race ; and he sent Tiberius and Drusus 
—the one from the north, the other from the 
south—to scale the fastnesses of the Alps and 
root out the whole stock of mountaineers, that 
thenceforth the inhabitants of the plains might 
be delivered from this periodic menace. The 
brothers pretty effectually accomplished their 
task ; but some survivors were left, who had 


hidden themselves in inaccessible fastnesses, and 
these returned to and rebuilt their ruined farms 
when the Roman legions departed. The present 
inhabitants of the Vorarlberg chain, of the Monta- 
fun and the Stanzer and Pitznauner valleys, are 
the descendants of these survivors. 

Precisely the same causes that forced the 
Rhetian mountaineers to break forth periodically 
in the classic period operate to-day. The popu- 
lation waxes faster than it is possible to grow 
food to sustain it, and now, as then, the able- 
bodied men are driven by their necessities to 
descend into the plains for subsistence. But their 
mode of descent is changed. It is peaceful now, 
and the mountaineers are no longer a menace; on 
the contrary, they are a boon to the lowlanders. 

The Montafun Valley is that which opens up 
from the Vorarlberg pass above the little town 
of Bludenz. Through it flows the river Ill. 
Fully one-third of the population pours out of 
the valley as soon as the spring sun thaws the 
snows, and spreads itself over Europe. By Lady- 
day, they are stirring ; and those who are masons 
and plasterers start for France, Switzerland, or 
Germany. When the snows are melted, out rush 
a host of lads, who go into Wiirtemberg and 
Baden to hire themselves as farm-servants, cow- 
boys, shepherds, and the like. In May, another 
outpour of Montafuners takes place. This con- 
sists of the scythe and sickle sellers. And then 
in June come the young girls to spread over the 
harvest-fields and glean their apronsful of corn. 
The first to return are these gleaners with their 
sacks of wheat, and the last are the masons. A 
wonderfully industrious people, independent, 
active, strongly built, and merry hearted. 

The writer once said to an innkeeper’s daughter 
in the Rhetian Alps: ‘How dull it must be here 
when you are snowed up in winter !’ 

She laughed till her sides shook. ‘Why, sir, 
that is our very best time in the year. Then all 
our wanderers are home with their pockets full 
of money. Then I promise you, there are no 
merrier people on the face of the earth than our 
Montafuners. For then wives and husbands, 
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mothers and sons, lovers and their lasses, are all 
at home together. In summer it is otherwise ; 
and if strangers did not come here, what should 
we do to drive away dull care ?’ 

A pretty sight it is to see the return of the 
gleaners. The girls who have gone forth into 
Swabia return and assemble at Leutkirch, where 
they hire wagons, lade these with their gleanings, 
sit on the sacks, and return with songs of joy to 
their homes. And a pleasant sight it is to see 
the return of the men, clinking their well-earned 
gains in their pockets, with ribbons and flowers 
in their hats, and all the women and children of 
their native valley in the road to welcome them. 

One portion of the men who went not forth 
in spring, who were forced to remain at home 
to attend to their cattle and farms, now start. 
They could not endure it not to have also made 
their flight to the plains. As soon as sufficient 
of the summer wanderers are home to take 
their places in stable and stall and field, then 
forth they rush also. This is in September. 
They pour down the stream of the Ill to the 
narrow gate at Feldkirch where it bursts into the 
Rhine, and thence descend to the head of the 
Lake of Constance at Bregenz. There they scatter 
in all directions. With green Tyrolean cap on 
head, a gray jacket, and a six-bladed instrument 
like a A amd on his back, the ‘kraut-cutter’ sets 
off for his own special district. The whole of 
the sawer-kraut-eating Europe is divided up by 
the Montafuners into allotments, and each kraut- 
cutter has his own district, which no other may 
invade. He can sell his right to this district, 
and he can prosecute in his courts at home the 
fellow-dalesman who has ventured to enter his 
allotment for the purpose of earning money by 
the cutting of kraut. Practically, an entire dis- 
trict is taken possession of by some ten or twelve 
of these men, who then subdivide it among them. 
They penetrate to Cologne, to Vienna, to Pesth, 
to Cracow, to Prague, to Munich, Stuttgart, to 
Rotterdam and Antwerp, to Luxembourg and 
Strassburg—in a word, to every part of the 
Continent where men and women are found who 
love sauer-kraut. They have been even met with 
at the gates of Stamboul, and have cut cabbages 
there for the Turks. In illustration of the fact 
mentioned that these men claim rights in certain 
districts which they can maintain in their own 
courts, may be mentioned a trial that occurred 
a few years ago at Schruns, the principal village 
of the Montafun. The plaintiff charged a fellow 
kraut-cutter with having entered and done busi- 
ness in the province of Westphalia, after having 
ceded this province to him, the plaintiff, for the 
sum of six florins per annum, or three days’ work 
in cutting and hauling fuel for his house. Not- 
withstanding this compact, the defendant had 
gone and cut up some cabbages in the province 
of Westphalia. The defendant was sentenced to 
pay eighteen florins, and not again to invade the 
province he had disposed of. The time of opera- 
tion for the kraut-cutting consists of from eight 
to ten weeks, and each cutter can calculate on 
earning in it about a hundred Austrian gulden— 
that is, ten pounds. 

No sooner does the kraut-cutter appear in the 
district which he considers as his proper sphere, 
and where he is expected, than the cry goes forth, 
‘Here’s our kraut-cutter at last!’ and the house- 


,searchings of spirit. 


wife sets to wash to clean the cabbages that are 
to pass under his hands and feet. Not only so, 
but she has to get ready her bacon with which to 
feed the workman. The kraut-cutter has no easy 
time of it. He has to use his plane upon the red 
cabbages, and tumble the cabbage shavings into 
the vat, which he must then tread down. For 
this latter 9 po he produces from a blue ker- 
chief a pair of wooden shoes, always kept beauti- 
fully clean, and with these on his feet he treads 
the cabbage parings down, compacting them 
together into a dense felty mass. ‘The more the 
wine, the more the sauer-kraut,’ is a saying that 
the housewife does not forget, and she plies the 
kraut-cutter well with the newly crushed ‘ most’ 
or unfermented wine. 

The kraut-plane is a special instrument, as 
already said, with six blades. These shaving- 
steels are manufactured at Schruns, in the 
Montafun Valley, and it is considered that none 
are so good as those there made. The plane- 
stocks are of beechwood, and are also fashioned 
by the carpenters of the Montafun. So highly 
prized are these home-made planes, that it is 
considered dishonourable in a Montafuner to part 
with one, whether as a gift or as a purchase 
to a stranger. The cost of one of these planes 
is from seven to nine florins, whereas an ordi- 
nary one-bladed plane may be purchased for 
from two to four florins. It is true that the 
manufacturers of these sauer-kraut planes at 
Schruns send off a good many to America. 
That is tolerated, because the kraut-cutters of 
the Montafun do not go to the States to cut 
cabbages ; but they resent the sale out of their 
own valley, so fearful are they of other men 
using these excellent tools oa | setting up on 
their own account to compete with them. 

One word in conclusion may—nay, must be 
given to the Montafun women, the wives and 
sisters and sweethearts of these industrious men, 
the women who have gleaned the corn with 
which to feed them when they return home. 
They are a fine dark-eyed, dark-haired set of 
women, and wear a peculiar costume. They 
wear wooden boards on their breasts to flatten 
them, like those of men. Over these boards their 
bodices are laced, the green laces usually passing 
over scarlet. The waists are worn very high; 
the skirts are very full. On their heads they 
carry fur caps like those of the Grenadier Guards. 
And—in their mouths may very generally be 
seen a pipe, for they are almost as inveterate 
smokers as are the men. 


AT MARKET VALUE* 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE WISE WOMAN. 


As soon as Reggie was gone, poor Kathleen 
delivered herself over to pure unadulterated 
The world, indeed, is 
mg equally divided between people who 
ave no scruples of conscience at all, and 


people who allow their scruples of conscience 


to run away with them. Now, Kathleen 
Hesslegrave belonged to the latter unfortunate 
self-torturing class. She had terrible fears of 
her own as to what she should do about Reggie. 
Of course, no outsider who knew Mr Reginald’s 
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character as well as she did would ever for a 
moment have been silly enough to believe he 
really contemplated suicide; he was far too 
much of a physical and moral coward ever to 
dream of jumping over Waterloo Bridge ; for 
though it may be cowardly in one sense to 
run away from the responsibilities and difficul- 
ties of life, yet none the less it is often still 
deeper cowardice that — many people from 
having recourse to that cowardly — To 
Kathleen, however, the danger envisaged itself 
as a real and menacing one. When it comes to 
one’s own relations, one is more credulous in 
these matters, and more timorous of giving the 
slightest handle for offence. The threat of 
suicide is the easiest form of thumbscrew that 
a selfish, unscrupulous, and weak-minded lad 
can apply to the moral feelings of his relations. 

Moreover, Reggie had happened upon a for- 
tunate moment. When he called that day, 
Kathleen had just been deeply impressed by 
Rufus Mortimer’s goodness and_ generosity ; 
indeed, she had said to herself as Rufus 
Mortimer left her room: ‘If only I had never 
met Arnold Willoughby, I really believe I 
could have loved that man dearly.’ So, when 
Reggie began to throw out his dark hints of 
approaching suicide, Kathleen seriously debated 
in her own mind whether or not it was her 
duty to save him from such a fate by marrying 
the man who had shown himself so truly and 
disinterestedly devoted to her. All that night, 
she lay awake and reasoned with herself 
wearily. Reggie wasn’t worth all the trouble 
she bestowed upon him. Early next morning 
she rose, and wrote him in haste half-a-dozen 
long letters, one after the other, all of which 
she tore up as soon as she had finished them. 
It is so hard to know what to do in such 
difficult circumstances. Kathleen wondered and 
waited and argued with her own heart, and 
worried her poor conscience with interminable 
questions. 

After breakfast, a light burst upon her. Wh 
not go and talk the whole matter ‘over with 
Mrs Irving? Now, Mrs Irving was a friend 
whose acquaintance she had made some years 
before on the quays at Venice; a painter like 
herself, older, and cleverer, and a great deal 
more successful. Her face was beautiful, 
Kathleen always thought, with the beauty of 
holiness ; a chastened and saddened face, with 
marks of its past stamped deep upon its 
features. Her silvery hair was prematurely 
gray; but the light in her eye showed her 
by a than one might otherwise 
have judged her. It was a happy inspiration 
on Kathleen’s part to go to her; for when a 
girl is in doubt, she can seldom do better than 
take the advice of some elder woman in whom 
she has confidence, and who can look at the 
matter at issue from the impersonal standpoint. 
"Tis that very impersonality that is so important 
an element in all these questions; you get rid 
of the constant disturbing factor of. your own 
emotions, 

Now a certain halo of mystery always sur- 
rounded Mrs Irving. Who Mr Irving was, or 
whether indeed there was still or was not a 
Mr Irving at all, Kathleen never knew. When- 
ever their talk had approached that topic, 


Kathleen noticed that her friend glided care- 
fully over the thin ice in the opposite direction, 
and distracted the conversation by impercep- 
tible degrees from Mr Irving’s neighbourhood. 
Nevertheless, there had been always some sur- 
mise and gossip about the hypothetical husband 
at Venetian tea-tables ; for you may take it as 
an invariable rule in life, that whenever a 
woman, no matter how innocently, lives apart 
from her husband, she will always abide under 
the faint shadow of a social cloud; let it be 
twenty times his fault, and twenty times her 
misfortune, yet it is she, and not he, who will 
have to pay the price for it. So the petty 
world of English Venice had always looked a 
little askance at Mrs Irving as ‘a woman, 
don’t you know, who’s living apart from her 
husband ’—and then, with an ugly sneer—‘ that 
is to say, if she has one.’ But to Kathleen, the 
beautiful woman with the prematurely gray 
hair was simply the dearest and kindest of 
friends, the most trustworthy person she had 
ever come across. 

It was to Mrs Irving, then, that Kathleen 
went at once to impart her difficulty about 
Reggie and Rufus Mortimer. Her friend 
listened to her with tender interest and in- 
stinctive sympathy. As soon as Kathleen had 
finished, the elder woman rose and kissed her 
forehead affectionately. ‘Now tell me, dear, 
she said, gazing into Kathleen’s frank eyes, ‘if 
your sailor were to come back to you, would 
you love him still?’ For Kathleen had only 
described Arnold Willoughby’s reasons for 
leaving Venice in the most general terms, and 
had never betrayed his secret as to the Earl- 
dom of Axminster. 

‘T love him now, as it is,’ Kathleen answered 
candidly : ‘of course I should love him then. 
I love him better than I did before he left 
me, Mrs Irving. I seem to love him more the 
longer he stays away from me.’ 

‘And you don’t love Mr Mortimer?’ Mrs 
Irving said once more. 

‘No,’ Kathleen answered. ‘I only like him 
and respect him immensely. But Reggie seems 
to think that’s all that’s necessary.’ 

The security was insufficient ; but ‘tis so that 
good women will bow to the opinion of their 
men relations. Mrs Irving took the girl’s two 
hands between her own caressingly. <A beauti- 
ful middle-aged woman, with soft wavy hair, 
and that chastened loveliness which comes to 
beautiful women with the touch of a great 
sorrow, she revolted in soul against this frater- 
nal despotism. ‘Reggie!’ she cried with a 
little contempt in her tone. ‘What has Reggie 
to do with it? It’s yourself and the two 
men and the essential truth of things you have 
to reckon with first. Kathleen, dear Kathleen, 
never believe that specious falsehood people 
sometimes would foist upon you about the un- 
selfishness of marrying a man sg don’t really 
love, for the sake of your family. It isn’t un- 
selfishness at all; it’s injustice, cruelty, moral 
cowardice, infamy. The most wrong thing any 
woman can do in life is to sell herself for 
money where her heart is untouched. It’s not 
merely wrong; it’s disgrace; it’s dishonour. 
Out of the bitterness of my heart, my mouth 
speaketh. Shall I tell you my own story, 
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dear? It happened in this way. When I 
was young, very young—only just seventeen—- 
my mother was left with a tiny little income. 
lt was almost less than would keep us three 
alive, herself and me and my sister Olive. 
Then Colonel Irving saw me, and was taken 
with me for the moment; he was a very rich 
man, years older than myself, and one of the 
biygest officials on the Council in India. He 
proposed to me. I was frightened; though, 
girl-like, I was flattered; and I told my 
mother. Instead of telling me to avoid the 
snare, she begged and prayed me to accept him. 
“But I don’t love him,” I said. “You will,” 
my mother answered. I knew I was doing 
wrong; but when one’s only seventeen, one 
hardly quite realises that when you marry 
once you marry for a lifetime. I accepted 
him at last, under that horrid mistaken notion 
that I was sacrificing myself nobly for my 
mother’s sake, and was so very unselfish. He 
took me out to India. For a year or two we 
lived together, not happily, indeed—I can never 
say it was happily, but without open rupture. 
Then Colonel Irving saw plainly that though 
he had bought me and paid for me, I didn’t 
and couldn’t love him. I did my best, it’s 
true, to carry out as far as I could that wicked 


and cruel bargain; I tried to like him; I tried | 


to act fairly to him. But all the time I felt 
it was degradation, misery, pollution, wicked- 
ness. And he saw it too. I have no word of 
blame for him. At last, one morning, he dis- 
appeared suddenly, and left a note behind him. 
He had gone off to Europe, and—somebody 
else had gone with him.’ 

‘And then?’ Kathleen asked, bending for- 
ward. 

‘Well, then, dear, I felt it was all over, and 
I knew it was my fault, because I hadn’t had 
the moral courage at first to say no outright to 
him. I did what no woman ought ever to do 
—let him take my hand when my heart was 
not his; and I had to pay the penalty of it. 
And so will you too, if you do as I did. One 
way or the other, you will have to pay the 
penalty. He was just to me after his lights ; 
severely just, I might almost say generous; he 
offered to make me an allowance of half his 
income. But I wrote back and said no, I 
would never again take a penny that was his. 
I would earn my own living. So I began at 
art, in a small way at first; and I worked on 
at it with a will till I could keep myself 
easily. Then I did more than that. I worked 
and saved till I could send him one day a 
cheque for every penny he had ever spent upon 
me. He refused to receive it. I refused to 
take it back. I sent the money in his name, 
in gold, to his banker’s. He wouldn’t touch it. 
And there it lies to this day, and neither of 
us will claim it.’ 

‘That was splendid of you,’ Kathleen cried. 

‘No, my dear; it was just. Nothing more 
than bare justice. I had made a hateful bar- 
gain, which no woman should ever make, for 
the sake of her own dignity, her own purity, 
her own honour; and I was bound to do the 
best I could do to unmake it.—But I tell you 
all this now that you may see for — 
how wrong it is for any woman to do as I 


did ; that you may learn to avoid my mistake 
betimes, Reggie or no Reggie, while it may yet 
be avoided.’ 

‘You’re right,’ Kathleen said, drawing back 
with a sudden flash of conviction. ‘It’s debas- 
ing and degrading, when one fairly faces it.— 
But what am I to do? Reggie declares if I 
don’t marry Mr Mortimer he’ll commit suicide 
instantly. He’s in a dreadful state of mind, 
I had to make him promise last night he 
wouldn’t do anything rash till he saw me to- 
day ; and even now I don’t know what he may 
have done meanwhile, as soon as he got alone, 
and was left by himself with his remorse and 
misery.’ 

‘Reggie !’ Mrs Irving exclaimed, with a sudden 
melodious drop from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. ‘Oh, my dear, don’t you trouble your 
head for a moment about him. He’s as right 
as ninepence. He’s not going to commit sui- 
cide. Remorse and misery! Why, I was at the 
Court Theatre in the boxes last night, and 
there, if you please, was Master Reggie in the 
stalls, with a pretty young woman, close-cropped 
and black-haired, with a cheek like a_ ripe 
peach, who, I suppose, was his Florrie. They 
were eating Neapolitan ices all through the 
interlude, and neither of them seemed to have 
the slightest intention of committing suicide in 
the immediate future.’ 

That was a fortunate accident for Kathleen. 
It relieved her mind immensely for the mo- 
ment; it decided her that Mrs Irving’s advice 
was sound, and that she would be doing in- 
justice to her own higher nature if, for Reggie’s 
sake, she accepted the man she didn’t love, to 
the exclusion of the man she loved so dearly. 

But while Kathleen was discussing _ this 
matter thus earnestly with Mrs Irving, her 
brother Reggie, on his way down to the City, 
had managed to drop in for a few minutes’ 
conversation with Rufus Mortimer at his house 
in Great Stanhope Street. He had called, 
indeed, for a double diplomatic purpose, cloaked 
beneath a desire to see Mortimer at dinner 
with his wife on Saturday. ‘Our rooms are 
small,’ Reggie said airily, with the consummate 
grace of a great gentleman extending an invita- 
tion to a lordly banquet in his ancestral halls; 
‘we’ve hardly space for ourselves even to turn 
about in them; and as to swinging a cat, why, 
it would almost amount to culpable cruelty. 
But we should be delighted to see you at our 
annexe, the Criterion—first door on the right 
as you enter the big gate—dinner @ la carte, 
best of its kind in London. Half-past seven, 
did I say? Yes, that will suit us admirably. 
Florrie’s longing to see you, I’ve told her so 
much about you.’ 

‘Why? Mortimer asked with a smile, half 
guessing the reason himself. 

Reggie smirked and _ hesitated. ‘Well, I 
thought it not improbable from what I saw 
and heard,’ he answered at last, with affected 
delicacy, ‘that we might—in future—under 
certain contingencies—see a good deal more of 
you.’ And he looked at his man meaningly. 

Rufus Mortimer was reserved, as is the 
American habit ; but he couldn’t help following 
out this decided trail. By dexterous side-hints, 
he began questioning Reggie as to Kathleen’s 
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intentions; whereupon Reggie, much rejoiced 
that Mortimer should so easily fall into his 
open trap, made answer in the direction that 
best suited his own interests. He rendered it 
tolerably clear by obscure suggestions that Kath- 
leen had once been in love, and still considered 
herself to be so; but that, in her brother’s 
opinion, the affection was wearing out, was by 
no means profound, and might be easily over- 
come; moreover, that she cherished for Rufus 
Mortimer himself a feeling which was capable 
of indefinite intensification. All this Reggie 
hinted at great length in the most roundabout 
way; but he left in the end no doubt at all 
upon Rufus Mortimer’s mind as to his real 
meaning. By the time Mr Reginald rose to go, 
Mortimer was quite convinced that he might 
still win Kathleen’s heart, and that her brother 
would be a most powerful auxiliary in his 
campaign, to have secured whose good-will was 
no slight advantage. 
At the door, Reggie 


aused. ‘Dear me,’ he 


| said, feeling abstractedly in his waistcoat pocket ; 
‘T’ve left my 


urse at home, and I meant to 
take a cab. I’m late already, and now I'll 
have to tramp it. That’s a dreadful nuisance, 
for they’re death on punctuality at our office 
in the City.’ 

‘Can I lend you a few shillings?) the un- 


_ suspecting American asked, too innocent to see 
| through Mr Reginald’s peculiar tactics. 


‘Oh, thanks, awfully, Reggie answered, in 
his nonchalant way, as if it were the smallest 
matter in the world. ‘I should be glad of a 
sovereign, I can pay it back on Saturday 
when we meet at the Criterion.’ 

‘I’ve nothing less than a fiver,’ Mortimer 
observed, drawing it out. 

Reggie’s hands closed over the piece of paper 


| like a shot. ‘Oh, it’s all the same,’ he replied, 


with a smile he could hardly suppress, sticking 
it carelessly into his pocket. ‘I’m awfully 
obliged to you. It’s so awkward to go out 
without one’s purse in London.—Ta-ta, then, 
till Saturday,’ 

‘He’s going to be my brother-in-law, Reggie 
thought complacently to himself as he descended 
the stairs ; ‘and after all, a gentleman may borrow 
any day from his brother-in-law.’ So firmly 
did he act upon this prospective relationship, 
indeed, that this was only the first of many 
successive fivers, duly entered in Rufus Mor- 
timer’s book of expenditure, as ‘Advanced on 
loan to K. H.’s brother’ But notes of their 
repayment on the credit side were strangely 
absent. 

Nay, so much elated was the honest-hearted 
young American at this fraternal visit, with the 
opportunity it afforded him of doing some 
slight service to a member of Kathleen’s family, 
that as soon as Reggie was gone, he sat down 
and indited a letter full of love and hope to 
Kathleen herself, declaring that he would 
honestly do his best to find Arnold Willoughby, 
but asking with much fervour whether, if he 
failed in that quest, there would yet be any 
chance for any other suitor. He wrote it in a 
white heat of passionate devotion. It was a 
letter that Kathleen could not read without 
tears in her eyes; for no woman is unsuscept- 
ible to the pleasure of receiving a declaration 


of love, couched in ardent terms, from a man 
she can respect and admire, even if she cannot 
accept him. But she sat down, none the less, 
and answered it at once with tenderness and 
tact, in the decided negative. ‘Your letter has 
touched me deeply,’ she said, ‘as all your kind- 
ness always does; and if I could say yes to 
any man, apart from Him, I could say yes to 
you, dear Mr Mortimer. If I had never met 
Him, I might perhaps have loved you dearly. 
But I have loved one man too well in my 
time ever to love a second; and whether I[ 
find him again or not, my mind is quite made 
up; I cannot and will not give myself to any 
other. I speak to you frankly, because from 
the very first you have known my secret, and 
because I can trust and respect and like you. 
But if ever I meet him again, I shall be his, 
and his only; and his only I must be if I 
never again meet him,’ 

Mortimer read the letter with dim eyes; 
then he folded it up with reverence and placed 
it securely in a leather case in his pocket. 
There he carried it for many days, and often 
looked at it. Rejection though it was, it yet 
gave him a strange delight to read over and 
over again those simple words, ‘If I could say 
yes to any man, apart from Him, I could say 
yes to you, dear Mr Mortimer.’ 


THE SARGASSO SEA. 


TWENTY years ago the professional explorer had 
the free run of the vast Continent of Africa, 
which was for the most part entirely unknown. 
Now, we are quite satisfied that we have found 
out all about Africa that is worth discovering, 
and we are getting a little tired of the subject. 
This is hard on the explorer. Especially hard 
on him is it that very few portions of the 
globe now remain which offer any field for 
his energy. The Arctic and Antarctic Poles, 
it is true, still preserve their inviolable secrecy, 
but this is certainly not due to any lack of 
human enterprise. Outside the polar circles, 
however, there are very few regions whither 
the white pioneer has not made his way, or 
which still remain unexplored, uncharted, and 
unrepresented in the great zoological and bo- 
tanical collections of Europe. 

The sands of Sahara, the alkalies of the 
American desert, the snows of the Steppes, the 
forests of the Congo, the waterless scrub of 
Mid-Australia, the mountains of Tibet, and the 
jungles of Papua, have all proved equally in- 
effectual to keep out the white man; and it is 
no exaggeration to say that the ‘merest school- 
boy’ nowadays can, with the slightest effort, 
know more about these ‘vasts’ than the savants 
of bygone years were able to conjecture. 

The Sargasso Sea is therefore quite unique. 
It is a genuine fraction of the globe about 
which we know little or nothing, and this 
though it lies in the centre of one of the most 
frequented water-ways of the world. It is not, 
however, of much use to the explorer, and it 
is not likely to be taken under the patronage 
of Messrs Thomas Cook or a British company 
—at least, not within our own time. 

The Sargasso Sea owes its existence entirely 
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to the movements of the ocean currents, just 
as the deltas, bars, and sandbanks at the mouths 
of rivers owe their origin to the agency of 
those rivers; and the former may, with great 
propriety, be described as rivers moving in the 
midst of the ocean. One of the most important 
of these marine rivers is that which is known 
as the ‘Equatorial Current, which flows from 
the south-west coast of Africa across the South 
Atlantic towards Brazil. The origin of this 
current is attributed by some to the continual 
action of the trade-winds driving the surface- 
water in the direction described ; and by others, 
to the enormous evaporation which is perpetu- 
ally going on in the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which appreciably lowers the 
surface of the sea, and creates a permanent 
‘down-hill’ movement of the outer waters to 
supply the waste. Probably the two causes 
work together to produce the effect. 

This Equatorial Current, however created, is 
of very considerable breadth, and it strikes the 
coast of Brazil just where the great easternmost 
projection, known as Cape San Roque, bulges 
into the sea. Off this cape the current divides 
into two branches of unequal volume, the 
smaller of the two slipping down the south-east 
coast of Brazil. The other, which is con- 
siderably the larger, turns north along the 
north-east slope of the South American coast-line, 
washing through the fringing Archipelago, and 
sending divergent streams to the east of Cuba 
and in and out among the larger islands. The 
main stream keeps on its course to the north- 
west, sweeping right round the great hollow 
curve of the Gulf of Mexico, under the scorch- 
ing suns of Honduras and Yucatan, to emerge 
at last into the Northern Atlantic, between the 
southern extremity of Florida and the Bahama 
Islands. From this time it is known to hydro- 
graphy as the Gulf Stream. 

The Gulf Stream at the outset is a broad, 
deep column of water, which has been so 
warmed by the intense heat of the Gulf that 
its temperature exhibits a marked contrast to 
that of the sea on either side of it. It flows 
north-east towards Cape Hatteras and Newfound- 
land at a steady rate of two miles an hour. Off 
the Great Banks it diverges into a north-easterly 
direction across the ocean towards Europe. In 
Mid-Atlantic, the current divides again, the 
northern half continuing its way towards the 
north of Europe, to warm our own western 
shores, while the southern trends down towards 
the Azores and the bulge of Africa, and helps 
to form the North African Currents. Under 
this new name it follows the line of the 
African coast down south, until it joins the 
great Equatorial Current at its source, and is 
once more carried across the Atlantic to the 
—— coast, thus completing the irregular 
circle. 

In the centre of the huge elliptical figure 
formed by the course of the current there lies 
a wide expanse of smooth water, stretching 
over a space which is about equal to the size 
of Continental Europe, and is contained, roughl 
speaking, between the twentieth and thirtiet 
degrees of north latitude, and the thirtieth and 
sixtieth degrees of west longitude. Here there 
is no trouble from wind or current. Indeed, 


this region of perpetual calm, to which hydro- 
— have given the name of the ‘Sargasso 

a,’ bears a strong resemblance to a vast lake 
placed in Mid-Atlantic, and girdled, not by 
terra firma, but by running water. Humboldt 
speaks of it as ‘that great bank of weeds which 
so vividly occupied the imagination of Columbus, 
and which Oviedo calls the seaweed meadows.’ 

The cause of this perpetual calm may be 
best explained by a heats illustration. Take 
a basin half-full of water, and put into it some 
chips of wood, cork, soap-suds, and other 
flotsam. Then impart a circular motion to the 
water with a sweep of the hand, and watch 
the result, The corks, chips, suds, and what- 
ever else may have been thrown in, will almost 
directly gather into the very centre of the 
basin, where the movement is of course the 
slightest ; while the outer edge of the whirl, 
where the water is racing at its fastest, will 
be left completely clear. The same phenomenon 
is very often produced by children, when they 
stir the tea in a teacup, to collect the bubbles 
~ the centre and form what is known as ‘a 

iss.’ 

This is precisely what happens in mid-ocean. 
The ocean currents form the outer whirl, the 
Sargasso Sea is the smooth and almost motion- 
less centre, and the great Atlantic is the basin. 
But this is not all. The metaphor of the tea- 
cup and the basin is carried out exactly, and 
the greater part of the drift and seaweed which 
is swept along by the currents is gradually 
whirled to the right until they slip out of the 
whirl and are left in the smooth waters of 
the Sargasso Sea. This process has been going 
on for centuries, and the result is that the 
surface of the sea is thickly covered with dense 
masses of a marine plant, which is indifferently 
known to us as varech, gulf-weed, or the | 
tropical berry-plant, and is called by the | 
Spaniards sargazo. Hence the name of the 
Sargasso Sea, for the surface of it seems, as 
above quoted, like a perfect meadow of sea- 
weed, It is supposed that this enormous mass 
of gulf-weed may have been partly grown at 
the bottom of the shallower parts of the sea, 
and wd torn from the shores of Florida and 
the Bahama Islands by the force of the Gulf 
Stream. It is then swept round by the same 
agency into the Sargasso Sea, where it lives and 
propagates, floating freely in mid-ocean. And 
the store is ever increasing, both by addition 
and propagation, so that the meadow grows 
more and more compact, and no doubt, at the 
inner parts, extends to a considerable depth 
below the surface. 

Nor is this all, for at least two-thirds of all 
the infinite flotsam and jetsam which the Gulf 
Stream carries along with it in its course 
sooner or later finds a resting-place in the 
Sargasso Sea. Here may be seen huge trunks 
of trees torn from the forests of Brazil by the 
waters of the Amazon, and floated down far 
out to sea, until they were caught and swept 
along by the current ; logwood from Honduras; 
orange trees from Florida; canoes and boats 
from the islands, staved-in, broken, and bottom 
upwards; wrecks and remains of all sorts, 
gathered from the rich harvest of the Atlantic ; 
whole keels or skeletons of ruined ships, 80 
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covered with barnacles, shells, and weed, that 
the original outline is entirely lost to view; and 
here and there a derelict ship, transformed 
from a floating terror of the deep into a 
mystery put out of reach of man in a museum 
of unexplained enigmas. 

It is only natural that ships should carefully 
avoid this marine rubbish-heap, where the 
Atlantic shoots its refuse. It seems doubtful 
whether a sailing-vessel would be able to cut 
her way into the thick network of weed even 
with a strong wind behind her. Besides, if the 
effort were rewarded with a first delusive suc- 
cess, there would be the almost certain danger 
that in the calm regions of the Sargasso Sea 
the wind would suddenly fail her altogether, 
leaving her locked hopelessly amid the weed 
and the drift and wreckage, without hope of 
succour or escape. With regard to a steamer, 
no prudent skipper is ever likely to make the 
attempt, for it would certainly not be long 
before the tangling weed would altogether 
choke up his screw and render it useless, As 
it happens, moreover, the Sargasso Sea does not 
lie on the direct route of the main lines of 
communication between Europe and the two 
Americas, but within the triangle so formed. 
A skipper who keeps straight on his course 
with a strict eye to his compass and his dead- 
reckoning, has no reason to fear that he may 
run his prow by night into the thick web of 
the Sargasso weed. 

The most energetic explorer of land or sea 
will find himself bafiled with regard to the 
Sargasso Sea by the fact that it is neither one 
nor the other. It is neither solid enough 
to walk upon, nor liquid enough to afford 
a passage to a boat. At the same time any one 
who fell into it would certainly be drowned 
without being able to swim for his life. Of 
course it is quite conceivable that a very 
determined party of pioneers might cut a 
— for a small boat even to the centre. 

he work would take an immense time, 
however, and the channel would certainly close 
up behind them as they proceeded. They 
would have to take with them provisions for 
the whole voyage, and a journey over a space 
equalling the Continent of Europe would _prob- 
ably require larger supplies than could be 
conveniently stowed away in a small boat. 
Besides, there is no reason to suppose that 
the expedition would be worth the making, 


or that the inner recesses of the Sargasso Sea’ 


would exhibit any marked differences from the 
outer margin. The accumulation of weed would 
be thicker and more entangled, and the drift 
and wreckage would lie more closely pressed 
together, but that would be all. There is no 

ssibility of the existence of any but marine 
ife in this strange morass, unless the sea-birds 
have built their nests in the masts or hull of 
some derelict vessel, 

It is a curious problem to conjecture what 
will become of this vast accumulation of vege- 
table matter, which is continually increasing, 
decaying, and propagating, while the outer 
whirl of the ocean currents presses it all 
inexorably together into a more and more com- 
a solidity. One great writer on Physical 

eography has given it as his opinion that the 


ultimate result of the increasing pressure will 
be that in the course of thousands of years the 
whole mass will gradually solidify into coal, 
and form a bountiful store of fuel for future 
generations, when the existing resources are 
exhausted. 


PERE MOINEAU. 
CHAPTER IIlL—CONCLUSION. 


So the winter drew on, and Christmas was 
close at hand. Clémence had recovered her 
usual health, and the small home ‘among the 
clouds’ was bright and cheery once more. May 
worked hard at her copy during the early part 
of the days when she was not at the studio, 
where her severe master watched her progress 
with approving eyes. Thus occupied almost 
from morning until night, she had not much 
time for working at the portrait of her old 
friend, which was still incomplete. But the 
girl was happy because Romeo had given her a 
word of praise, and an English visitor at the 
Louvre had ordered a second copy of the 
Greuze ; and Ptire Moineau was pleased. She 
was making some small preparation for a little 
feast at Christmas, when hemes announced 
a visitor. 

It was a young man with a kindly face, and 
a pair of honest, intelligent eyes. He paused 
upon the threshold, however, looking rather 
abashed as May rose to bid him welcome. 

‘I’m sure [ am taking an unwarrantable 
liberty in calling upon you,’ he said, with a 
modesty of air which sat well upon him, ‘I 
heard that a pupil of my uncle’s resided here; 
and I thought, as it was Christmas-time, you 
wouldn’t mind my coming to see an English 
face and hear an English voice. It’s my first 
Christmas in a foreign city, you see, and I felt 
lonely. I’m over here for my paper, the 
“Hesperus ;” and I don’t suppose you remem- 
ber me, Miss Dorian, but r have a lively 
recollection of being at your house,’ 

She put out her hand frankly to bid him 
welcome. ‘Indeed, I do remember you,’ she 
said, with her vivid smile. ‘You are Mr 
Westley’s nephew, Mr Fletcher. I thought you 
were something at one of the universities. I 
did not know you were on the Press,’ 

‘No? Did you not? Well, I threw up the 
grind in the sleepy old town, where was 
trying to teach the young idea, and found out 
what my real mission in life was. I had a 
knack of making smart sketches, and I knew 
one of the fellows on the “Hesperus,” the new 
illustrated evening paper, you know. He 
offered me a berth in the office, and I haven’t 
done badly. No; I haven’t done at all badly ; 
only, I want to learn how to draw. You see, 
I feel my deficiency. I can dash off anything I 
see; but I am shaky in my drawing.’ 

‘Have you decided where to go for your 
teaching?’ she asked, with quite a motherly 
air, which sat well upon her. ‘I think there 
is no one like Romeo.’ 

‘Isn’t he a trifle too advanced for me?’ the 
young man asked, with perfect candour. ‘Well, 
if he will take me’—— As he spoke, his eyes 
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rested on the easel where Pere Moineau’s 
portrait had grown into life. ‘Is this your 
work, Miss Dorian?’ he went on hastily. ‘If 
so, I see how much I have to learn. I call 
that masterly. What a magnificent model you 
have found !’ 

‘I expect him here every moment,’ May said, 
with a pleased smile on her lip. ‘He is my 
best friend, and from him I have learned 
almost as much as from Romeo. You must 
stay and meet him. He comes here to have 
“Le Five o'clock,” as he calls it. It will interest 
him to meet Mr Westley’s nephew. He is a 
dear old man, but peculiar.’ 

‘He looks so, in his portrait,’ Fletcher said, 
with his eyes ane" the picture. 

Then Pere Moineau came in, and they had 
tea together. He scanned carefully the young 
Englishman, whose well-knit form and manly 
bearing prepossessed the old Frenchman in his 
favour. They walked away together when the 


_ small party broke up. 


When Romeo's classes gathered after 
the short winter vacation, Dudley Fletcher was 
amongst the new pupils. May and he seldom 
met. Sometimes, when she was painting in the 

reat galleries, he would come and stand beside 

ee easel, watching the skilful hand as it swept 
across the canvas, transferring to its surface the 
Thought of a dead master, expressed after his 
fashion—for all time to recognise. Sometimes 
he worked in black and white at a picture 
near; but upon such occasions they exchanged 
few words. They met on Sundays at the 
English church, and once they went to the 
Hotel Cluny together, Pere Moineau making a 
third. But May was too deeply absorbed in 
her work to heed the fact that the young man 
watched her with eyes that did not lose a 
motion of her hand or a transient expression 
on her face. 

Despite the increases of his pension, Ptére 
Moineau was visibly failing; and as the year 
advanced, May observed with a sinking heart 
how the upright frame was losing its vigour, 
and the fine old face becoming pinched and 
drawn. 

When she mentioned these facts to him, he 
only smiled. ‘I have carried the sentence of 
death about with me for many years,’ he said. 
‘My life was lived long ago.’ 

‘But if—if you were unable to look after me,’ 
May faltered. ‘If I had not you at my side, 
how could I exist in this great lonely city, 
Pére Moineau ?’ 

He looked kindly upon her anxious face. ‘1 
have no fear for your future,’ he said tenderly. 
‘The Good God will look after that, and you 
will not be lonely.’ 

They were in the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
standing before a picture which every one was 
crowding to see, because the wild, wayward girl 
who painted it was the theme of the hour. 
She saw and admired the workmanship of the 
whole, the realism of it, and the bold drawing. 

‘A poor result,’ said a pleasant voice behind 
them. ‘Only for her admirable drawing, I 
would be inclined to write failure upon the 
artist’s feverish life. Wouldn't you?’ 

It was Fletcher who had joined them; and 
the old man saw, with a curious mixture of 


pleasure and pain, how May’s eyes brightened 
at his approach. With a kindly smile, Pire 
Moineau turned away, to leave them together 
in front of the picture. When May returned 
to her studio-home, her heart was beating and 
her cheek glowing. Yet Dudley Fletcher had 
not said a word which the whole world might 
not have heard ; only, she seemed to understand. 
She worked harder than ever, because the open- 
ing of the Salon was close at hand, and her 
two studies were to be sent in almost at once, 
Several fellow-students from the great studio 
came to see her work; and while some praised 
the two portraits, others cavilled at them; and, 
to the painter’s great surprise, a brief paragraph 
in an evening paper mentioned them. 

She charged Godley with being the author of 
the few lines of really judicious criticism ; but 
he stoutly denied having had anything to do 
with it; and the day came when the labour of 
the past nine months was gone—gone, to be 
judged by the most competent artists of the 
day, and accepted or rejected. May went to the 
Louvre. In the presence of the mighty works 
of the great masters she sought to calm her 
fluttering spirit, and nerve herself for what was 
to come. Pere Moineau she had not seen for a 
few days ; and, close as their intimacy had been, 
she had never penetrated the mystery of his 
abode. 

As she stood in front of Da Vinci’s tantalis- 
ing ‘Mona Lisa, trying to read her own 
meaning in the puzzling face, her mind went 
wandering away to one who for the last few 
weeks had been something of a power in her 
life. She found herself thinking of him more 
than was due, and of late a reliance upon his 
judgment formed itself in her thoughts, and in 
~ perplexity she turned to him for guidance. 

n the meantime, Dudley, of whom she was 
thinking, was hanging about the artist’s quarters, 
eager to be the first to hear if the portraits had 
been accepted ; and having spent a goodly part 
of the morning in vain, betook himself to the 
studio, where Romeo’s pupils were grouped in 
eager discussion, And when Romeo himself 
entered the room, a thrill ran through every 
heart. 

Romeo cast a hasty glance around. ‘We 
have done well,’ he said. ‘You, Jenin, have 
gained Honourable Mention.—Pourtales, your 
“Leda” is in the second room, with a Silver 
medal. And—Ah! Deschamps, you have done 
best of all. To you has fallen the Prix de 
Rome.’ 

The young man by his easel, whose face had 
been white before, grew whiter still. ‘I scarcely 
deserved it, he faltered. ‘I never expected it. 

‘Well, you have won it, the great master 
with a light laugh. ‘And, my _ brave 
lads, I have still more to tell you. The English 
Mademoiselle has achieved a success. Her 
portrait of the eccentric Marquis de Garde, 
which she calls “Pere Moineau,” has not only 
wou a place in the first room, but Honourable 
Mention, and a Gold Medal.’ 

Dudley uttered a cry of joy. 

Romeo turned sharply upon him. ‘So, you 
rejoice in her success ? 4 cried. ‘Ah, she is a 
compatriot. Is it not so? Or something more? 
I congratulate you, then, because the little 
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| English girl will do great things; yes, great 
_ things—if she goes on. Go; tell her the good 
news.’ 

But Fletcher had another question to ask. 
‘You called her model by a name I did not 
quite comprehend,’ he said, drawing near the 
great teacher. ‘We always thought him only a 

or old man. You gave him a title?’ 

‘De Garde? Yes, he was a well-known figure 
in society in the days of the Second Empire. 
Since his young wife’s sad death, he has lived 
amongst the and done penance for his 
early life. e is rich’—and Romeo made a 
gesture expressive of infinity—‘and pious’— 
another gesture. ‘But he chooses to spend his 
fortune in charities, and to do what he considers 
good by stealth, He is very ill.’ 

Dudley went in search of the girl, who had 
grown all the world to him, She was standing 
before the smiling — as he rushed down 
the gallery, having heard trom Clémence where 
she had gone. There was a wistful curve upon 
her soft lips, and a pathetic softness in her 
great gray eyes as he drew near. He almost 
imagined he could detect the sparkle of a tear 
upon her long lashes. But when he stood at 
her side and called her by name, the rich red 
flew to her cheeks, and all the sadness vanished 
from her eyes. 

‘I have brought you good news,’ he stam- 
mered. ‘Your picture has been accepted—will 
be hung in the first room. Romeo is so glad.’ 

There could be no manner of doubt as to the 
tears now, because her eyes filled and_over- 
flowed, even while her lips trembled with joy, 
and the hand she extended to him quivered 
with delight. 

‘Nay, I have still more to tell you,’ he said, 
with her hand in his—‘much more. It has 
been highly commended. Yes, I am telling you 
the truth. And yet more—it has _ gained 
Honourable Mention, and a Gold Medal.’ 

She would have fallen, if he had not cast an 
arm round her and held her, because the joy of 
it all was too keen and sharp just for the 
moment. She had won her success, gained the 
object of her ambition, and—— Ah! what a 
mockery it all was! for was she not alone, 
without father, mother, brother, sister, to share 
her joy. The sense of utter forlornness which 
rushed upon her on the tide of gratified ambi- 
tion, turned her sick and faint for one brief 
instant, and her eyes were blind with tears. 

The young man, with all his home-ties un- 
broken, fully understood her as she uttered a 
little sob and covered her face. Between her 
slender fingers he heard the murmur: ‘Ah, if 
Papa had known ;’ and full of compassion, he 
held her on his arm until after the first sweep 


of feeling had pe by, and she realised the 


position in which she stood. Blushing all over, 
she drew away, and leant against the rail for a 
moment. 

‘I can’t help myself, she said, with a trem- 
ling smile. ‘Indeed, I am very -_ to take 
our good news thus, But, after all, I’m a 
onely girl first, and an artist afterwards; and I 
felt only a poor homeless, friendless girl when 
~ told me. Don’t think me ungrateful, please. 

have not thanked you for bringing me the 
good news,’ 


‘You have,’ he said breathlessly. ‘You have 
given me all the thanks I require. The pleasure 
of bringing such news was its own reward, 

She made no reply, but walked on, until she 
gained the window where she had stood upon 
the day when she resolved to be brave and face 
the battle of life alone. There she paused and 
sat down. ‘It was here I made my resolution to 
throw myself heart and soul into my work ; and 
now, have I not gained my reward? I must 
tell dear Ptre Moineau. Ah!’ and she looked 
into the young man’s face with a perplexed 
expression in her eyes. ‘But I don’t know 
where he lives, 

While she was speaking, the tall dark figure 
of an ecclesiastic glided along the sunny gallery 
and stood facing them. The priest was gaunt, 
gray-faced, with melancholy dark eyes looking 
out under heavy brows; yet when he spoke, 
his voice was cultured and musical. ‘Have I 
the honour to address Miss May Dorian?’ he 
said in good English. 

May stood up. ‘I am May Dorian,’ she said. 

‘I come from the dying bed of one who loves 
you, and desires your presence,’ the priest said, 
scanning her face with keen, sad eyes. 

‘Ah!’ She put out her hands with a hasty 
gesture. ‘My dear Pére Moineau? Ah! why, 
why did I not know of his illness sooner? I 
would have nursed him—taken care of him— 
been like a daughter to him. Why, why did 
he hide himself from me? Surely he knew 
how I loved him!’ And a sharp sob closed 
her sentence. 

‘Your poor friend has had every care,’ the 
priest said, with his eyes on the ground. ‘He 
is beyond the need of care now; only—you 
will come? 

‘Certainly—at once,’ May cried, advancing to 
the man’s side. ‘Take me to him.’ 

‘You too,’ the priest said, turning to Fletcher. 
‘He asks for you; I was to seek you also,’ 

Fletcher had resolved to accompany May in 
any case; so, without a word, the three passed 
through the vast galleries, and out into the 
sunny afternoon. A carriage was waiting as 
they reached the wide square; it was not of 
the latest fashion, neither were the horses such 
as May had noticed in the Bois; but it was a 
handsome vehicle, and the servants accompany- 
ing it wore rich if sombre liveries. 

The girl entered the carriage. She had ex- 
pected to be driven through the poorest part 
of the city to some humble lodging ; but, to her 
astonishment, the carriage went rapidly through 
the Champs-Elysées, and turning down one of 
the widest avenues, halted in front of a sombre- 
looking mansion, circled by a wall, with tall 
acacias behind. The front windows were closely 
shuttered, and there was a general look of for- 
lornness, if not absolute neglect, about the place. 

The astonished girl was ushered into a wide, 
gloomy hall, which felt like a vault after the 
brilliant sunshine of the spring day outside. A 
white-hooded Sister of Mercy glided from a dim 
corner and advanced to meet the little party. 

‘He asks for you,’ she said softly. He grows 
weaker momentarily. You must restrain your 
feelings, for he is very low.’ 

In a trance of surprise which held her silent, 
May followed the Sister up a wide staircase, 
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a long corridor, and a half-lit saloon magnifi- 
cently furnished. She felt utterly unable to 
take in the meaning of these things. Was 
Ptre Moineau a hanger-on of some _ great 
family whose sons had been his pupils in 
earlier days? There seemed to be no other 
solution of the mystery, and this would 
account for his silence with regard to his 
home. After all, she felt too intensely sur- 
a to take in anything except only that 
ne was dying, her good friend, her teacher, 
her comforter in adversity, and her protector. 
Who would take his place in her life when 
he was gone? Instinctively she looked back 
to see if Dudley Fletcher was following her, 
and seeing his face in the shadow behind the 
tall, sad-looking priest, felt somewhat com- 
forted, she knew not why. 

The Sister threw open a curtained door and 
stepped into a shaded room. May followed, and 
paused upon the threshold. The great, richly- 
draped state bed in an alcove opposite her was 
tenantless ; but on a low camp-bed in front of 
it lay a pallid form, the worn face turned 
towards the door. Yes; it was her old friend ; 
the face, clean-cut as an antique cameo, wore 
the unmistakable look of death; the thin, 
shapely hand, lying supine upon the crimson 
coverlet, was waxen in hue; and the eyes had 
taken that inexplicable look which the approach 
of the Final Mystery always imparts. Pere 
Moineau was dying. 

Love and sorrow overcame her amazement. 
She forgot the novel splendours surrounding 
him, forgot the mystery, the innocent decep- 
tion, everything except that this dying man 
had been as a father to her, and that a was 
assing from her. She flew to the side of the 
ittle bed and threw herself upon her knees. 
‘Oh Pere Moineau—my dear, dear Pere, why 
did I not know? Why did you not tell me? 
I would have been with you through all— 
nursed you, tended you.’ 

The feeble hand upon her head made a 
caressing movement. ‘I knew, daughter, he 
whispered. ‘But you have your life—and your 
success, It has come, my child? 

‘Yes, yes. But you! oh, what is it worth 
without you?’ 

‘Ah! you will be happy when I am gone 
beyond the silences. Yes, yes; and the life that 
is before you is fair. You will work together 

ou two—equals in age, one in purpose.—I 
loon not much to leave, because the estates 

‘o to the heir; only what I let gather up when 
i lived amongst the poor and fed the sparrows. 
It will keep the wolf from the door; and you 
must do the rest yourselves.—You love him, 
May ?” 

She knew that Dudley Fletcher was standing 
at her side, knew that, in all her troubles and 
struggles in the future, he would be there until 
death parted them, and she lifted the feeble 
hand to her lips. The old man understood. 

‘I saw it come, he said, ‘the pure sancti- 
fying love of two young creatures, rich in life, 
in hope and youth. I had vowed myself to a 
life emptied of everything the world calls pleas- 
ure—a life of penance and expiation; yet the 
Good God sent to me the greatest joy I have 
ever known, just when the curtain was falling 


upon my weary day.—Frire Henri, join their 
hands.’ 

The pale priest came forward, and gently rais- 
ing May from her knees, placed her hand in 
that of the young man, who held it with a 
clasp so strong and yet so tender that the girl 
knew her future was safe in his loving hold. 
Then the priest muttered some words in a 
tongue she scarcely comprehended, and the 
Betrothal was an accomplished fact. She would 
never be alone in an unfriendly world again. 

The Sister threw herself on her knees; and 
almost involuntarily those two, whose hands 
had been so strangely linked together, knelt 
beside her, while the priest prayed ioud and 
fast. Over the dear face, whose every line was 
so familiar to her, the girl saw that gray 
shadow stealing which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten. The sobs which rose in her throat were 
stilled ; a great awe and trembling came upon 
her in the presence of the awful Mystery, and 
in her heart she prayed too. 

Then from the white lips came once again 
the sound of the well-known voice : ‘ Natalie, my 
wife, kiss me; the expiation is accomplished.’ 

May felt a hand upon her own. The pale 
priest was bending over her. ‘Kiss him,’ he 
whispered. ‘You are so like her, he thinks 
you are she.’ 

Unquestioningly she obeyed him; but the 
clammy touch of the waxen brow told its own 
tale. Her old friend was no more. 


There was a magnificent funeral ceremonial 
in the Madeleine. The new owner of the old 
title, to whom the accession of wealth and 
honours came weighted with a due sense of 
responsibility, left nothing undone to show 
respect to the broken man who had desired only 
obscurity in his latter days, and who had done 
with the pomp and show of life long ago. And 
May now saw, too, who it was for whom the 
polite Jew had bought the pictures she copied, 
and which had served to keep starvation from 
her door. Her heart melted within her. As 
she and her betrothed quitted the magnificent 
church and walked through the gay, busy 
streets to the Tuileries Gardens, they felt that 
the little sparrows twittering mournfully round 
the chair where he used to sit, his hands full 
of bread and corn, sang a truer requiem for 
Pere Moineau. 


A HAUNTED VALLEY. 


To Sir Thomas Browne, the scholarly and silver- 
tongued physician of Norwich, it was a riddle 
‘how so many learned heads should so far forget 
their metaphysics, and destroy the ladder and 
scale of creatures, as to question the existence of 
spirits.” And the learned knight goes on to say: 
‘For my part, I have ever believed, and do now 
know, that there are witches.’ Such persons as 
think otherwise are shown to be nothing better 
than atheists; and seeing with what confidence 
our author proclaims his opinion, we may surely 
fortify ourselves in it ; and leaving what is called 
the advance of knowledge out of the question, 
take no shame to be only as wise as the clear- 
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headed old philosopher, who, musing two centu- 
ries ago on the high and deep things of heaven 
and earth, thought neither his learning nor his 
judgment discredited by the conclusion at which 
he arrived. 

Let us, then, place ourselves in line with the 
speculative man of science of the Stuart period, 
not caring overmuch how superior people may 
deride us. So we shall be prepared to listen to 
ashort statement of the superstitions entertained 
to-day in one small country town, or village— 
tales which are sufficiently remarkable both by 
their number and their quality to arrest atten- 
tion even without the spicing of a Christmas fire, 
and a half-frightened audience gathered in a 
panelled chamber. 

Deep set among the Cornish hills, the market- 
town of has stood for four centuries and 
more beside a tidal river. An ancient stone 
bridge of many arches spans the stream, and 
beneath it a flood of salt water pours up twice 
daily from the sea, drowning the marshes which 
occupy nearly the whole of the narrow valley 
bottom, and sometimes even swamping the high- 
way which runs beside them. The town lies low 
on the river’s bank, and has no special interest. 
Only farms stand scattered about the slopes of 
the hills; and many ancient manor-houses, from 
which the old families have departed. Almost 
every one of these houses has its separate tradi- 
tion. Commonly spoken of in some cases, in 
others guarded so jealously that few people have 
heard the tale, there is none, perhaps, which has 
not some lien on the other world, or some mystery 
attaching to it which cannot be explained. 

High on the hillside, an old farm rears its 
chimney-stack from a group of wind-beaten trees. 
The homestead is a place of small consequence 
now ; but two hundred years ago it was the seat 
of a powerful family, and of one man in par- 
ticular, whose name still makes children tremble, 
and even grown men blanch upon occasion. For 
who does not know that Tregeagle’s spirit roams 
the country-side, unchained from the place of 
torment by the Vicar of St Breward, that gray 
old town just in sight upon the mountain-side, 
in order that he might render tardy justice to 
one of the many he had wronged in life? No 
Christian man could send the evil spirit back 
again to the place whence he had come; and 
hence it is that Tregeagle toils for ever at impos- 
sible tasks on earth—now baling out the lonely 
tarn up on the moors with a limpet shell with 
a hole in it; now spinning ropes of sea-sand ; 
and often, on wintry nights, bellowing out his 
despair in moans which make the mothers catch 
their children in their arms, as the wind carries 
the sound past the cottage doors. 

But there are those who know that Tregeagle’s 
torment has its intervals. One autumn afternoon 
the farmer who inhabits the old manor-house had 
occasion to go down to the town just as dusk 
was falling. His wife accompanied him, and 
they left no one behind. Their business done, 
they returned after dark, and had no sooner 
set foot in the farmyard than they saw the house 
was lighted up in all its windows, The shutters 
were unclosed. Strange forms in antique dresses 
were passing to and fro. A long table was set 
with bottles and decanters such as the farmer 


never possessed ; and the most unholy noise was 
issuing from the room. Shouts, oaths, scraps of 
ribald song, bursts of wild laughter, mingled 
into a medley which appalled the two simple 
people who stood barred out from their home. 
At last the farmer plucked up courage and 
marched up to the door. He had no sooner 
put the key in the lock than every light went 
out, the howls and cries dropped instantly 
into silence. The sudden absolute stillness 
was as awful as the noise. The farmer and 
his wife went from room to room. All were as 
they had left them, and of the riotous carousal 
there was literally not one trace, 

A little lower. on the hillside, following the 
lane that drops towards the town, another farm 
stands back a Tittle from the way. Here, beneath 
the flooring of an upper room, bones were dis- 
covered, with the remains of a slashed doublet 
and other antique clothing of the Stuart times— 
relics of a murder foully done two hundred years 
ago. The Cavalier still revisits the scene. His 
lovelocks drop over his shoulder as if he were 
alive, and in the gray light of early morning his 
spurs ring on the old oak flooring. Those who 
have met him are loth to speak of it. 

Two or three fields separate this house from 
the edge of the ridge ; and if you cross them you 
may look down on the town slumbering in the 
valley, watch the last lights put out, and listen 
to the outgoing tide rippling over the sandbanks 
and against the old piers of the bridge with the 
same sound it made four hundred years ago. 
Then, if you cast your eyes up the stream and 
look at the hillside round which the river curls, 
you will see a light—not such a light as might 
be set in a window after dark to guide some 
one returning home, still less one which could be 
given by a lamp or candle used for work or read- 
ing inside the house. It marks the exact position 
of a house, and never varies from that spot; but 
those who live in the house do not see it, have 
no knowledge of its cause, and can suggest no 
reason why their farm alone should be marked 
by this soft glow, this nightly signal hung out 
on the hillside, to which no answer ever comes. 

Under the night-sky, the church in the valley 
bottom on the opposite side of the river is scarcely 
visible. But if the clouds roll back from the 
moon, and let a sudden blaze of light fall over 
the river bed, you will see the old gray tower 
clearly, standing out from a group of chestnut 
trees, and may even discern the open space beside 
the churchyard wall where the high-road meets 
the lane leading to the village. The road gleams 
beneath the moonlight; but you are too far 
distant to see any object moving on it. 

If it were otherwise, you might now see—but 
never save when the moon is bright—a white 
rabbit gamboling about this open space beside the 
churchyard wall—a pretty long-eared rabbit with 
sone eyes, like any child’s pet escaped from its 
1utch. It goes loppeting about among the grasses 
and the corner i the marsh ; and if any one 
should pass, will sit and look with fearless eyes. 
And well it may! It has nothing to fear from 
any one dwelling in those parts. No villager 
would attempt to catch it. No boy would aim 
a blow at it. If any one walking late sees the 
white rabbit lopping at his heels, he makes no 
effort to drive it away, but quickens his pace, and 
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hopes some good angel may stand between him 
and harm. A belated postman, terrified to find 
he could not shake off the pretty white creature 
at his heels, turned and struck fiercely at it with 
his oaken cudgel. He felt the stick fall on the 
soft back of the rabbit, such a blow as might have 
killed a much larger animal. But the rabbit 
lopped on as if nothing had happened. The 
cudgel it was which was broken—shivered into 
splinters, as if it had struck upon a rock. 

No one can tell the history of the rabbit; but 
our grandfathers knew and feared it as we do 
ourselves, and it was in their time that the last 
deliberate attempt to meddle with the creature 
took place. The attempt was made by a stranger, 
and it happened in this wise. A number of 
young men were drinking together in the bar- 


room of the chief inn of the town. As the 


evening wore away, the talk grew high, and at 
last, when all the party were heated, somebody 
spoke of the white rabbit. Instantly the stranger 
began to jeer—a silly story such as that would 
never be believed outside a poky country town 
where nobody had anything better to do than 
listen to the first idle tale told him. What harm 
could a rabbit do anybody! He would like 
nothing better than to shoot it ! 

One of the others drew aside the shutter and 
looked out. The street was as bright as day, 
and overhead they could see the full moon sail- 
ing, free of clouds. ‘Tha’d best go now,’ he said. 
‘When the moon shines like this, tha’ll find the 
rabbit by the church,’ 

A gun was hanging on the wall. It was taken 
down and loaded amid a babble of jeers and 
angry retorts; and then the party crowded to 
the door to watch the stranger stride down the 
moonlit street, whistling merrily as he went. 
They saw him pass upon the bridge, and then 
went back to their bottles. 

But some strange feeling of uneasiness had 
settled over them. Not one seemed inclined to 
sit down again. They moved restlessly about the 
room, and presently one of them went to the 
door and looked out. The others asked eagerly 
if he heard anything, though they knew the 
stranger could not have reached the church ; and 
then one suggested that it was a shame to allow 
a man who had no knowledge of the danger to 
encounter it alone. The others agreed as readily 
as men will when they have done what does not 

lease them, and without more delay they set off 
ina body. They trudged along saying nothing ; 
but when they came near the church, they heard 
a report and a loud cry, and with one accord they 
ran up to the open space with beating hearts. 
Neither man nor rabbit was to be seen. They 
ran up and down calling his name; there was 
no reply. He was not in the lane, nor on the 
high-road, nor on the marsh, where, under the 
bright moonlight, the motion of a water-hen 
could have been seen with ease. At last one of 
the searchers leapt up on the churchyard wall, 
and sprang down on the inner side, calling on 
his friends to follow him. There they found 
him, lying dead, and one barrel of his gun dis- 
charged. Climbing over the wall had been 
fatal to him. 

Somewhat farther up the valley than the spot 
of which we have been speaking stands an old 
farmhouse, deeply embowered among woods, It 


was also a manor-house in former days; and 
being now much too spacious for the farmer who 
has the surrounding land, a portion of it, com- 
rising all the better rooms, has sometimes been 
et separately to a tenant of higher rank. 

Some years ago, an old officer and his wife 
lived at this manor-house. They were acecus- 
tomed to later hours than the farmer’s family, 
and used to sit up till close on midnight. The 
lady was fond of dominoes, and her husband, for 
her pleasure, used to play with her for an hour 
or more each evening. The rattle of the ivories 
on the inlaid table on which they played could 
be plainly heard through the quiet house; and 
though the lady died long since, the farmer and 
his wife, lying awake in the winter evenings, 
still hear the dominoes clatter as they are swept 
into heaps upon the table. 

Where supernatural visitants are so many, it 
would be strange if the vicarage, which overlooks 
the churchyard, were without one. The vicarage 
ghost is rarely spoken of, and it is with difficulty 
that you will obtain any details concerning it. 
Only now and then, from some chance allusion, 


or hint half dropped, you may gather that some- 


times in the twilight, or when the rising moon 
casts gleams and shadows through the corridor 
window, a figure may be seen seated on the 
window seat, intently gazing at one particular 
tombstone in the churchyard. No one will tell 
the story, if there be one, of this melancholy 
wraith, or explain what she watches for, and 
what love it is which, deprived of satisfaction 
beyond the grave, clings so passionately to the 
earthly vestiges of that which long since mould- 


ered into dust beneath the roots of the chestnut | 


trees. 

This is a long array of ghosts for one small 
country town, but the list is by no means ex- 
hausted. One steep hill rising from the head 
of the town is haunted in two spots—in one by 
a woman dressed in black, who is seen emerging 
from a gateway half-way up the lane, and who 
disappears a few hundred yards farther on; in 
another by the chief actor in a very ancient story, 
now more than half forgotten, of a traveller post- 
ing with a treacherous servant in whom he trusted, 
of a chaise sent forward while master and servant 
walked up the hill together in the dusk of an 
autumn evening, of a foul blow dealt from 
behind, and a secret burial in a wood hard by. 

Not far away, a very ancient bridge spans an 
arm of the tidal river, and on it walks Madam 
, & member of the ancient family whose 
manor-house stands hard by. Rarely seen by 
man, the old lady is often perceptible to horses, 
which shy without cause, start in obvious affright 
when the road is apparently quite clear. 

In a slightly different direction is an old house 
containing a certain room in which any clock 
which may be placed stops at the same hour ; and 
only a few fields away lies another haunted by 
an ancestress, who is often seen in her antique 
dress, and of whom the inmates of the house have 
almost ceased to be afraid. Beyond a doubt there 
are many others in the hills and hollows of this 
superstitious district, where witches and the ser- 
vices of ‘good women’ are still articles of faith. 
Many curious stories of witchcraft could be added 
to this article ; but the ghosts of themselves have 


perhaps drawn a large draft on the credulity of 
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the reader, and the witches must suffer for their 
want of moderation. 

In conclusion, let it be said that these stories 
are not put forward as tested and as proved, 
They are those told by the peasantry, sometimes 
with a grave face, sometimes with a laugh, which 
only attempts to disguise a faith not less strong 
because it is not proclaimed. Whether they are 
true or false is no matter; the curious circum- 
stance is that now, to-day, in the midst of an 
educated country, they are believed as widely as 
the facts of history itself—perhaps even more 
firmly. 


OSKAMULL 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—-CHAP. I. 


Tue little village of Oskamull was awake and 
astir at a much earlier hour than its usual, 
for it was not given to overhaste in getting 
up, taking a leisurely view of life—the days 
being long enough for all ordinary intents and 
purposes. But on this occasion there was reason 
for alacrity: in the evening, a ball was to be 
held at the ‘Big House,’ in honour of the 
wedding of one of its daughters, which had 
taken place the day before, and to which all 
the gentry from far and near had assembled. 
Now, those of a humbler sphere were to have 
their turn; servants, villagers, any one with 
pretension to youth, and ability to foot it, 
would be welcome. Young girls were up be- 
times putting the finishing touches to garments, 
the outcome of much thought and contriving, 
and much overturning also of gewgaws in the 


village shop; and probably before the _— 
was over, would cause no little jealousy an 


many a heartache. Some maidens were reticent 
as to their toilets, judging success would be 
surer if little was expected of them. These, 
when asked, said they had more to do than to 
‘fash’ themselves over clothes. 

In the Big House kitchen preparations were 
in full swing. Yesterday’s viands were under 
consideration. Lop-sided jellies united their 
strength in the pot, and would later reappear 
as pleasing wholes ; and so with trifles, custards, 
and such-like kickshaws, with little new 
material, Mrs Beeton, the housekeeper, would 
evolve almost as sumptuous an entertainment 
as that of the previous day. 

At the village pump, young women might 
be seen filling their pails, their heads present- 
ing a curious appearance—the front hair incased 
in stiff paper horns—the back, in plaits. By 
evening these would be undone, and appear in 
magnificent fuzzy coils. One maiden there was 
who came for water like the others; but, 
unlike them, her head was innocent of decora- 
tion, the hair being simply drawn into a 
knot behind. Clinging to her skirts were 
two little children, sweet-faced and clean, in 
patched and faded frocks, their faces smaller 
editions of their sister’s, with the same air of 
Seriousness, but which looked so strangely out 
of place on theirs. Their short lives had not 
been calculated to make them merry ; they had 
known too often, perhaps, the saddest experience 
a little heart can know—to feel hungry, and 
to realise that the morning’s porridge won't 


hold until the craving is appeased. Sometimes 
there was plenty; but it depended on the 
frequency of ‘father’s’ visits to the ‘Thistle,’ 
as the poor little mites knew only too well. 

Not so very many years back, ‘mother’ was 
alive ; and they could just dimly remember a 
shop in the village street, with boots and shoes 
cunningly displayed in the window ; when their 
own little feet went always well shod, and 
protected from frost and cold. But with the 
arrival of the baby brother, who lived only 
a few weeks, and then joined his mother in 
the ‘auld kirkyard, all was changed. The 
father’s strength of mind and self-respect seemed 
to go; customers fell off, and the mo had _ to 
be given up; instead, the damp, broken-down 
old cottage at the end of the village became 
home, and they the ‘cobbler’s bairns’ <A 
little cobbling was done sometimes, but only by 
fits and starts; and when the drink was on 
him, reasoning was of no avail, as Ailie had 
found by bitter experience. All she could do 
was to keep the children out of his way. 

An invitation had been sent to her, the same 
as to the other village girls; but, unlike them, 
she never thought of going to the dance. She 
had no holiday clothes; her best frock, an old 
brown merino of her mother’s, had been made 
and remade, until now it presented a shabby, 
skimpy appearance, like everything else about 
the cottage ; but it did well enough for Sunday 
mornings, when she and the children crept 
quietly into the farthest-back pew of the old 
barn-like church, and out again, before the 
rest of the lagging congregation, whose weekly 
rendezvous was the church door. 

Strange to say, the cobbler had kept straight 
over Saturday and through the week, and now 
insisted that his daughter should go to the ball. 
He tossed her five shillings—he wasn’t going 
to let his lass lose the chance of a bit of fun 
for the sake of a few shillings. All argument 
was useless; he was set on her going, and she 
didn’t like to cross him. Perhaps it was the 
turn of the tide, and brighter days were in 
store for the little ones; please God, their early 
girlhood might be brighter than hers had been. 
She was only nineteen; and youth is hopeful, 
and although clouds seemed always to loom 
over the cottage, sometimes a ray of brightness 
broke through. What though her clothes were 
poor, Alec never got beyond her face, or tired 
of looking into her eyes. He would be at the 
ball to-night, and she could imagine the pleased 
surprise that would come over his face when 
he saw her there! Alec was manager at the 
home farm, had worked his way up from a 
lad about the place by his own unaided exer- 
tions, for poverty is a bad back-friend, and he 
had only himself to look to. He was always 
quick ; even as a boy at school, he outstripped 
his fellows, and, much to his teacher’s dis- 
appointment, took to farm-work instead of to 
teaching. He was a tall, good-looking man 
now, kept his head well up, and was his 
mother’s pride. 

In the old days, mother and son had been 
frequent visitors to the comfortable little parlour 
behind the shop; but with the change of for- 
tune, and Ailie’s dawning womanhood, the old 
dame’s visits ceased. She deemed it wiser, as 
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far as lay in her power, to keep her son and 
the girl apart. Only Alec remained faithful, 
even going so far as to have his shoes mended 
at the cottage. It was kindness made him 
linger after he had given his orders, and pat 
the children’s heads, and ask her how they got 
along—Ailie would tell herself. And yet, in 
the silent night, when the busy hands and feet 
had to be still, the thought would come, that 
perhaps he did care a little bit for herself, and 
that the visits did not only concern boots and 
shoes. 

The early dinner of potatoes and herring was 
over, the dishes washed and put away, the 
house tidied up; and now, without being ac- 
cused of vanity, she might wash and starch the 
bit of lace for her throat. For the past week 
there had been an undercurrent of frivolity in 
the air, penetrating even to the old manse, 
innocent of feminine element, save for the one 
deaf old servant who attended the minister’s 
wants, and made him, as if gauging the weak- 
ness of the female mind, choose for his text, 
‘Consider the lilies of the field ... they toil 
not, neither do they spin.’ 

The children were playing at shops on the 
tech of ground in front of the cottage with 
its of broken crockery and rowan berries, 
when Ailie stepped out into the sunshine, as if 
to test her gown at its worst. She held it a 
little away from her, and sadly faded and 
limp it looked in the bright light, the frill of 
white lace standing stiffly out in contrast. 
Some one was close upon her before she noticed 
any one was there, and laughed to see the 
anxious, puckered little face. It was Alec, his 
dog at his heels. ‘How are you, Ailie?’ 
he asked in his hearty voice. ‘But you look 
troubled—dressmaking worries? I wish I could 
stop and cheer you up; but I’m wanted at the 
Big House. They are still busy at the decora- 
tions—hanging up lanterns and all sorts of 
rubbish ; and those English servants are good 
for nought if you put them higher than the 
floor. Piggot, the footman, was on the ladder 
nailing “ Hearty Welcome” over the door, when 
he lost his head, and his footing too, and 
nearly landed on “my lady,” who was standing 
below.’ 

Alec looked hot and tired, but pleased and 
self-important withal. It is good to feel some- 
times as if the world couldn’t get on without 
us. 

‘Stop a moment, Alec,’ she faltered as he 
was hurrying away. ‘Do you know father’s kept 
so well lately, and been so kind, and I got 
an invitation to the ball too, and he won’t hear 
of my not going. I know Ill feel very shabby 
and out of my place; but I’ll just keep quiet 
in a corner and look on at the others.’ There 
was a pathetic, little expectant ring in her voice 
as she finished, half hoping he would deny the 
shabbiness, and say partners would not be 
lacking whilst he was there—to use the ver- 
nacular of her country, that he would himself 
‘lift her to the floor.’ 

But instead, Alec looked troubled, and 
scratched his head uneasily. ‘It isn’t that I’m 
not — you should have a bit of an outing. 
It’s little you get, year in and year out; but 
I doubt about your enjoying yourself. You 


see,” he added a trifle sheepishly, ‘you’ve got 
out of the way of the folks; and I'll have to 
dance with the people that come first in import- 
ance, from my position on the place. There’s 
Mrs Beeton, I’m promised to her for the 
1 march, and Miss Garreé for the first 
ree] ’—— 

‘Of course, Alec—I understand,’ she hastily 
interrupted him; ‘and I mustn't keep you 
longer now.’ As she left him, the little head 
went a trifle higher and straighter. All had 
seemed so bright but a moment before; now 
coming out of the sunshine and into the 
cottage, she felt as if she were going blind. 

She staggered to the little box-bed in the 
wall : lying on it as she left them were her 
shoes, shiny black kid with steel buckles, and 
beside them a handful of cherry-coloured 
ribbons. She brushed them hastily below the 
atchwork quilt, as if the sight of them hurt 

er. Alec might not care to dance with her; 
but Alec did not comprise her world, she: tried 
to persuade herself. Her interests did not lie 
beyond the little sisters, and the old brown 
cottage, and the quiet grave in the kirkyard, 
and father—instinctively she put him last, and 
she would not damp his pleasure now by 
refusing to go to the dance or appearing as if 
she did not care about it. In an ne or two 
she would be walking there with Mrs Mackenzie, 
a neighbour’s wife; and if the slippers were 
not very comfortable, it didn’t matter at all 
now, for no one would dance with her. 

But as Alec Cameron made his way to the 
Big House, he felt as uncomfortable as it was 
possible for a man to feel who is never in the 
wrong. As he stood on his lofty perch, and 
the maids handed up bits of greenery and ga 
flowers amid plenty of chaff, between it al 
would come a little disappointed face, with 
a suspicion of tears not far off, and holding in 
her hand a sober-coloured bit of a frock, such 
as his mother would deem too poor to give to 
their serving-maid. And yet he could not blind 
himself to the fact that amongst all the gaudily- 
decked women who would assemble that evening, 
there would not be one could compare wit 
Ailie with her flower-like face and trim little 
figure. Other men would find that out too; 
and even did Ailie keep to her resolution of 
the corner as she proposed, there was great 
hulking Gavin Maclean, the cobbler’s successor 
in the shoe-shop, and with no more knowledge 
of dancing than an elephant, who would hover 
near. There was only one saving clause: 
against her better judgment, Ailie harboured a 
resentment against the shoemaker, and only 
because he happened to succeed her father in 
the shop. 

Every time she pot the shop she felt 
anew the hardness of her lot. Had her mother 
only lived, and her father kept free from the 
drink, she and her sisters might have had such 
different lives. It was the children’s fate she 
bemoaned more than her own; it was harder 
to see them suffer than to suffer herself ; and it 
took much inward reasoning and scolding before 
she could summon up courage to go into the 
shop for her shoes. She tried to look as casual 
as possible, as if it were an every-day affair, 


and money of no particular account to her. 
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But Gavin could not help noticing the eager 
look that came over her face when he showed 
her the shoes that ought to have been five 
shillings, but were only half-a-crown because 
of being a wrong cut. ‘I’ll take them,’ she 
said quickly; ‘it’s only for a night, and no 
ood to me after’ They hurt a little when she 
tried them on; but the pain was almost pleas- 
ure, When she thought of the half-crown off. 
Gladly would the shoemaker have offered them 
for nothing, had he dared to do so. 


SPIDERS AND THEIR HABITS. 


ProBABLY no animals come more frequently 
under our observation than the Spider, and 
yet there are few about whose general habits 
and manner of living people are more ignorant. 
Even the great Aristotle seems never to have 
looked critically at a spider while it was 
spinning, or he could not have fancied, as he 
did, that the materials it uses are nothing 
but wool stripped from its body. This is the 
more to be wondered at, since there is probably 
no other animal whose powers of architecture 
are so marvellous. It seems most wonderful, 
indeed almost incredible, that such a small 
creature should spin beautiful, strong threads ; 
that it should weave these threads into nets 
immeasurably more subtle than any made by 
fisherman or fowler; and that it should arrange 
this net with the greatest precision in a posi- 
tion most suitable for catching its prey. It is 
a matter of every-day occurrence for the little 
architect to build bridges; to lift bodies many 
times its own weight; to erect houses and 
divide them into various compartments ; to make 
staircases, doors with real hinges, arches, domes, 
and tunnels immensely larger than itself; and 
it was doing these things at a time when man 
had conceived methods for but a few of them. 

It may be worth while to give a short sketch 
of the more prominent characteristics of the 
spider, and for this purpose it will be sufficient 
to take the family which to most people repre- 
sents the whole Order of spiders—namely, that 
called ‘Epeira,’ which is found in abundance 
in our gardens. The habits of this spider can be 
observed without difficulty by any one, as it 
is easily caught, and may be kept in a box for 
weeks, Some observers hold that it can live 
without visible alteration for three years with- 
out food; but it is advisable, if the captive is 
to be made to spin threads, that a fly should 
be occasionally put into the box. The size most 
easily obtained is that of about one-tenth of 
an inch in length of body. The larger ones, 
of about half an inch in length, are most plenti- 
ful in hothouses. To capture one, it is only 
necessary to examine a hedge or railing for the 
beautiful and well-known geometrical web. 
The spider will in most cases be found con- 
cealed in a remote corner of the web, from 
Which he can be dislodged and_ transferred 
Without difficulty to a box. It is necessary 
to have a separate box for each spider, as these 
creatures have most pronounced cannibalistic 
tendencies. If two or more be placed in one 
box, it will probably be found, a few hours 
afterwards, that only one remains, the dimen- 


sions of the latter meanwhile having appreciably 
increased at the expense of the others. Some- 
times, too, it is the smaller one that eats the 
larger. A spider periodically casts its skin by 
drawing it over its head as a sailor would a 
jersey. While a large spider was doing this, 
and therefore had its arms imprisoned, a small 
one has been seen to attack, kill, and eat it. 

Before studying the habits of the spider— 
which word, according to some writers, appears 
to be the spinner, or spinder, from the Anglo- 
Saxon spinnan, to spin—it is advisable to be 
acquainted with the general character of the 
spinning apparatus. In a large gland in the 
body of the spider is secreted a viscid fluid, 
which is the substance of the thread that goes 
to form the web. If a large garden specimen 
be examined, there will be seen at its posterior 
end four or six little protuberances or spinnerets. 
Each spinneret is provided with a very large 
number of exceedingly small holes or tubes, 
which communicate with the gland. From each 
of these tubes, or ‘spinning spools,’ there can be 
ejected, at the will of the spider, some of the 
fluid secretion from the gland. This fluid has 
the remarkable property of becoming solid when- 
ever it is exposed to the air. The thread thus 
formed, of almost inconceivable thinness, unites 
by means of the gum on its surface with all the 
other threads of the same spinner. Hence, from 
each spinner proceeds a compound tliread, esti- 
mated to consist of about one thousand strands, 
and these four or six compound threads, at a 
distance of about one-tenth of an inch from the 
spinners, again unite to form the thread which 
we are accustomed to see used by the spider for 
its web, and which, from its thinness, could 
scarcely be imagined to consist of at least four 
thousand strands. To give an idea of the 
extreme tenuity of a single strand, a famous 
microscopist has estimated that the threads of 
the minutest spiders, some of which are not 
larger than a grain of sand, are so fine that 
four million of them would not equal in thick- 
ness one of the hairs of his beard. 

It may be asked, what is the probable reason 
for such complexity of structure? Why should 
not the spider simply force the thread through 
one hole of suitable size? There are several 
reasons. One is, that the thread, issuing as it 
does in so many strands, exposes a large surface 
to the action of the air, and therefore becomes 
solid much more quickly than if the secretion 
were forced through one large aperture. An- 
other reason is, that a rope formed of many 
strands will have fewer flaws than a solid rope 
of the same thickness, and is therefore much 
stronger. 

It must be remarked that, for purposes of 
observing the spider at work, it is necessary to 
have the garden species, Those found in 
dwelling-houses are quite different, not only in 
the nature of their webs, but also in the 
important fact that, while the garden spider 
never drops except by means of a thread which 
it spins, the house species when let fall seldom 
spins its thread. It is therefore of little use 
for purposes. 

With regard to the webs, even the most 
casual observer must have noticed the differ- 
ence between the house and garden species, 
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Those which we commonly see in houses are | that each of these threads is composed of some 
of a woven texture similar to fine gauze, and | four thousand strands, the tenuity is seen to 
are appropriately termed ‘webs ;’ those of the | be almost inconceivable, as it would require 
garden spider are a most beautiful framework, | one hundred millions to make one inch. As a 
composed of radial threads diverging from a! result of these tests it was found, incredible as 
central point, and of a gradually increasing it may seem, that spiders’ thread is, thickness 
spiral of thread fixed, with mathematical regu- | for thickness, actually stronger than cast-iron, 
larity, to the radial threads. nearly as strong as copper, gold, platinum, 

To observe the habits of the spider, it is | silver, and about one-fifth as strong as steel. 
only necessary to take the captive out of its | It may not be generally known that spiders’ 
box by means of a piece of paper, and to hold | threads are used to support small weights in 
the paper about a yard above the ground. The | several delicate scientific instruments, and for 
thread will be most easily seen against a black | this purpose they are much more suitable than 
background. Of its own accord, or after a any other material. 
slight shake of the paper, the spider begins to | It will well repay any one to study the 
drop rapidly, meanwhile suspending itself by the habits of these interesting creatures, al this 
thread which it is spinning. It may drop quite can be done with very little difficulty. They 
to the ground ; if so, it can be taken up again. | are easily caught, require practically no atten- 
As a rule, however, it drops about six or eight | tion, can be kept for weeks, and soon become 
inches, and then seems to hang motionless for very tame. They will be seen to perform 
some little time. But it is soon seen that it is | many astonishing feats which space does not 
far from idle. Were it possible to place it in permit of mentioning here. One very interest- 
a room without the slightest draught, it is ing and amusing experiment is to choose a 
probable that it would either drop to the good web, and touch one of the spirals with 
ground or return to the paper; but there is the vibrating end of a small tuning-fork. 
always a current of warm air from the observer. | Almost at once the spider runs into the centre 
It will be seen, then, that the spider is rapidly | of the web, puts its foot under each of the 
spinning a thread of such lightness that it is radial threads, till it feels which one is vibrat- 
carried outwards by the draught. In less than | ing most violently, when it immediately runs 
half a minute the thread may be as much as along till it adie the tuning-fork. This is 
ten feet in length. If this thread has not | Seen to be the same process by which a fly is 
reached one of the surrounding walls, the | caught. On no account does it run along what 
spider climbs back to the paper, meanwhile is sometimes the shortest way, if, for example, 
rolling up on one of its feet the part by which it happened to be on the same spiral, but 
it dropped. It again iets itself fall from the | always runs to the centre first. 
paper, and throws out another long thread, the 
first one still floating in the air. Sooner or 
later, one catches on some part of the room, OVER THE THRESHOLD. 
and the spider seems to ascertain this by pulling mee 
on the thread. Having thus constructed a Waite blossoms shine in sunny field and lane, 
bridge, the little creature runs rapidly along, | Sweet birds rejoice, and fragrant leaves unfold ; 
and would, of course, escape if allowed. It can | © little maid, the world is young again, 
then be replaced in its box for further experi- | And thou art heiress of the Age of Gold! 
ment. But Love is as a flower that fadeth not, 

It is interesting to watch the ingenious | That blooms in happy homeland every day ; 
manner in which a spider, placed on a stick | Over the threshold of thy mother’s cot, 
in the midst of a vessel of water, contrives to Dance, little feet, while yet the year is May! 
throw a bridge to the edge of the vessel, and 
thus cross over without touching the water. White blossoms laugh in all the garden ways, 
The garden spider has a strong aversion to| » 
water, and in this respect differs from another 1 red 
ing the wonderful power of carrying air round vneperenadirdegudesiy oy 
its body by means of the countless number of | And Love's a flower where never blight may come, 
minute hairs with which it is clothed. Having | That blooms in lovers hearts eternally ; 
this means of storing air, the water spider | Over the threshold of thy fair new home, 
only requires to come to the surface about Move, happy bride, and bear thy joy with thee! 
four times an hour. 

summer on spiders’ threads. thread having | phat beats no longer now with joy or pain; 
been i in oo sa ny described, | Fo, one has journeyed from the world’s unrest, 
one end was carefully fixed with gum to a To seek the land so long desired in vain. 
support, and to the other end small weights} pove’s the bi 
were gradually attached till it broke. In order 1 
to compare, from these tests, the strength of i 
the thread with, say, steel thread of the same Over the threshold of thy Father's house, , 
thickness, it was necessary to determine its! Pass in, dear heart, and dwell for evermore! 
diameter. This was done by means of a power- M. C. Gruiinetox. 
ful microscope, and it was found that it would | = —= <= 
require twenty-five thousand threads to make | printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampers, Limited, 
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